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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

POETRY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

Songs of the Soil, by Fenton Johnson. Published by the 
author at 35 West 131st Street, New York. 
Although indirectly, the negro has contributed not a little 
to certain developments of American art, particularly in 
music, musical shows and folk-stories. But he has himself 
benefited very little, or been very little concerned individ- 
ually with the achievements that bear the imprint of his 
race. The reason is not far to seek. As soon as the negro 
is educated he begins to think the white man's thoughts, or 
to try to think them; it is impossible for him to do other- 
wise. But his emotional reactions, his religious feeling and 
his imagination are racially different from those of the white 
man, and if his art is to amount to anything he will have to 
seek to give expression to what is essentially his. But the 
negro poet has almost invariably echoed the white man's 
thought, the white man's vision of the negro. He has pro- 
jected no new vision of himself. Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
followed in the foot-steps of Thomas Nelson Page and Joel 
Chandler Harris, and other white men who used the negro 
dialect and portrayed the negro character; and succeeding 
negro poets have followed Dunbar. Usually, when the negro 
poet discards dialect for plain English, his language is pale 
and academic, and his thought, again, is not his own but a 
weak dilution of some already diluted European model. Al- 
though this book language is pale and anaemic beside the rich 
and colored oral expression of the negro race, I do not mean 
to say that the negro poet should write exclusively in dialect. 
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What I mean to say is that he should discard this prop and 
invent a new and individual idiom based upon the charac- 
terstic speech of his people. And I would also recommend 
that all negro poets make a study of their folk-songs, collect- 
ing all they can, for it is through such songs that they will 
learn to know their own race. 

This little book by Fenton Johnson furnishes substance 
and text for the foregoing remarks. The poems" in dialect 
are mostly commonplace, but the Negro Spirituals, written 
in the spirit of the genuine negro hymns and plantation folk- 
songs (not in dialect), have in them the germ of future 
development. Here is one of them called The Lonely 
Mother: 

Oh, my mother's moaning by the river, 
My poor mother's moaning by the river, 
For her son who walks the earth in sorrow. 
Long my mother's moaned beside the river, 
And her tears have filled an angel's pitcher. 
"Lord of Heaven, bring to me my honey, 
Bring to me the darling of my bosom, 
For a lonely mother by the" river." 

Cease, O mother, moaning by the river, 
Cease, good mother, moaning by the river ; 
I have seen the star of Michael shining, 
Michael shining at the Gates of Morning; 
Row, O mighty Angel, down the twilight, 
Row until I find a lonely woman, 
Swaying long beneath a tree of cypress, 
Swaying for her son who walks in sorrow. 

Other interesting poems are John crossed the Island on his 

Knees; God Be With You; Shout, my Brother, Shout; and 

Lif Up de Spade. This last poem would be improved if it 
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were not written in dialect, but in English like the Spirituals. 
This is true also of some of the other poems in the book 
which seem to have a good deal of the folk feeling, but dis- 
guised rather than helped by the dialect which has come 
to be commonplace and banal. A. C. H. 



WAX TABLETS 

Tablettes de Cire, par A. de Brimont. Calmann-Levy, Paris. 

Frail things are proverbially long lived: "The bust out- 
lasts the throne." Time and again we are assured that Greek 
mythology is played out. Neither the crowns of the French 
Academy nor the classical titles of the poems could attract 
one to the book before me. 

For five hundred years a part of the population of Europe 
has been engaged in retelling these tales. They are shown 
time after time in what have been called, I think with short- 
sightedness, the "waxen" idylls of Amaltheus. It is rare 
that in the retelling one comes upon fresh imagination, as 
in John Baptist Pigna's Nymphae in their flight from the 
satyrs : 

Osculaque arboribus lachrymis madefacta tenellis 
Figere : sed Nymphas cum iam sat saepe vocassent. 

People given up wholly to rhetoric will wonder how a book 

with no unusual phrase, no original thought, no violence of 

expression, can yet manage to hold one's interest, and to 

establish the personality of its author. The poems in 

Tablettes de Cire are worthy of their title. 
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